escape, and all this lite in its mutinous independence crushing
and oppressing him and pursuing him with eternal, infinite
irony; he felt that he was dying, dissolving into dust and ashes
for ever, and even without hope of resurrection, he tried to
flee, but there was no corner in all the universe to hide him.
At last, in an access of despair, he made an intense effort,
uttered a shriek and woke up.
He woke up, bathed in a chill, icy sweat. About him was a
deadly silence; it was the dead of night. But still it seemed
to him that somewhere the wonderful fairy tale was going on,
that some hoarse voice was really telling a long story of some-
thing that seemed familiar to him. He heard talk of dark
forests, of bold brigands, of some daring bravoes, maybe of
Stenka Razin himself, of merry drunken bargemen, of some
fair maiden, and of Mother Volga. Was it not a" fairy tale?
Was he really hearing it? For a whole hour he lay, open-eyed,
without stirring a muscle, in agonising numbness. At last he
got up carefully, and joyfully felt that his strength had come
back to him after his severe illness. The delirium was over and
reality was beginning. He noticed that he was dressed exactly
as he had been during his talk with Katerina, so that it could
not have been long since the morning she had left him. The
fire of resolution ran through his veins. Mechanically he felt
with his hand for a big nail for some reason driven into the top
of the partition near which stood his bed, seized it, and hang-
ing his whole weight upon it, succeeded in pulling himself up
to the crevice from which a hardly perceptible light stole into
his room. He put his eye to the opening and, almost breath-
less with excitement, began peeping in.
There was a bed in the corner of the landlord's room; before
it was a table covered with a cloth and piled up with books of
old-fashioned shape, looking from their bindings like devo-
tional books. In the corner was an ikon of the same old-
fashioned pattern as in his room; a lamp was burning before it.
On the bed lay the old man, Murin, sick, worn out with suffer-
ing and pale as a sheet, covered with a fur rug. On his knees
was an open book. On a bench beside the bed lay Katerina,
with her arm about the old man's chest and her head bent on
his shoulder. She was looking at him with attentive, childishly
wondering eyes, and seemed, breathless with expectation, to be
listening with insatiable curiosity to what Murin was telling her.
From time to time the speaker's voice rose higher, there was a
^ shade oi; animation on his pale face; he frowned, his eyes bega&